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place, and nothing more. And his citation of this, in its
turn, throws a certain light on his love of squaring-up his
drawings. To transfer a drawing to canvas, the custom of an
artist is to rule the drawing into squares of equal size, next to
cover the canvas with precisely the same number of squares
as the drawing, but smaller or larger, as the case may be,
and then to copy into each square on the canvas the portion
of the drawing contained in the corresponding square. This
practice is particularly useful to the painter, because it gives
him the precise angle and intersection of a line, where it enters
and crosses a square. Where the painting was larger than the
drawing, Sickert used, further, often to cut out the little square
from the drawing, so as to be able to place it in the larger square
of the painting, and thus to be able to measure more accurately
still. In time, he came to prefer the look of a drawing that had
been squared up, and I have heard him maintain that the
process greatly improved the look of any good drawing. In
the paintings founded on the drawings, however, all the squares
are completely resolved, as in the best carpentry. . . . And,
indeed, Sickert was right: the true, the original significance of
the Greek word artist should be remembered, where any art
is concerned. To take the writing of prose alone, the joining
of paragraph to paragraph, and of meaning to meaning, the
transition from one to another, the elision of the unnecessary
and elimination of the redundant, and finally, a proper respect
for material and purpose, and an absolute control, I take to be
its very essence.
As for the principles of painting, he disliked any softness
of line and displayed an especial hatred for the nebulous and
vague, for muzziness and blur. . . . Some of the opinions
which he expressed in this respect, and in others, curiously
resembled those of William Blake, an artist for whom he felt
no particular love, and of whose writings on this matter I
believe him to have been ignorant. Thus Blake, in A Descrip-
tive Catalogue, writes : " The great and golden rule of art, as well
as of life, is this : that the more distinct, sharp and wirey the
bounding line, the more perfect the work of art, and the less
keen and sharp, the greater is the evidence of weak imitation,
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